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qoals of local school districts that might otherwise haye gone / 
unfunded. (6) Some ESAA districts used Chapter 2, funds for what/they 
considered to be more effective ways of achieving desegregation. 7) 
Private school participation in Chapter 2 seemed to be high. (CMGJ 
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- ' KALEIDOSCOPES^- ™ TC >o 

" EMERGING PATTERNS OF RESPONSE AND ACTIOlTlN KIA C TUDIES 

• . OF CHAPTER 2 IN SELECTED STATES ^ * 

v • iL_ . .... .. , 

T. mffiOCHCEIflM • r . 

" . This paper summarizes .and synthesizes the major bindings of nine, 
state case studies on- the effects and implementation of ( napfeer 2 of the 
Education-Consolidation 'and Improvement Act* of 1981, commonly referred to 
. as the education block grant. The study Was undertaken. by the Education 
" jplicy and Organization Progran of the ^Na'tional Institute of . Education, in 
Elaboration^ with- the Plying,; Budget and Evaluation Office of the 
Department of Educatic/n^and was carried out under a contract with E. H. 

White^ and Company . '« , • • " " J 

• The states' examined and the case 'study researchers are: 



■•. r 



telszafr, * .•• James Rose, University of Colorado 

* Mains', "H. Sawin k Millett, Jr., .Consultant , , 
mrtHoy* • Philip Kearney, University • of Michigan 
jfcfcaskl 'Robert Egbert, University of Nebraska 

• ponn ^ivania . "Peter Kurlloff, -.University of Pennsylvania _ , 
. Elchanan Cohn, University «f South Caroiina 

ISrtesZez, fk \janet Eyler, Vanderbilt university 

' jfeaaa, t . Win. Ka€zman*, University of Tf&cas at Dallas 

jfiSbiagton/, RichartfElmore, University of Washington 



• • • The case studT'researChe^Wera: select^ both for their expertise in , 
conducting "such studWand for .£heir knowledge of public ^education 
structures and processes in "the selected states. Each* researcher was a 
resident of the state he or she studied a^id had the ^cessar^. access to 
public officials and representatives /of interest groups^at -state and local 
levels.;: Researchers. were asked to place'their docuneritation arid analysis 
of Chapter 2 intf the economic/ demographic, and political contexts, of 
their respective states. . ^ . . 

The Education Consolidation and 'improvement -Act of 1981 provided for 
.a two-part block grant to replace most "prior federal programs in elementary 
~arfd secondary \education.- 'title, I, with revisions', became 'Chapter 1. 
Chapter 2 consolidated .29 categorical programs:, including the Emergency 
school Aidltet (ESAA) into a single block grant (See appendix'for list of 
antecedent prograns) , >e blik grants in education ref lect the philosophy 
of the present administration abou$ the .federal role in education. They 
are- intended to effect- a shift in intergoverhmental relations ft education. 
. by decreasing federal regulation and paperwork and increasing local 
.^authority over the expenditure of funds. .They reserve certain functions to 
" V the state education agencies while providing that at least 80% of the funds 

• are to go to local education agencies.. Tne Chapter 2 block, grant makes the 
state a kind of Saddle man" in the process, a consequence which seemed to 
Wn(ended, as'comirents by the late Representative John Ashbrook of Ohio, 
author of the legislation, revealed* 

* Finally, tije act in very specific terms 

- ' nails down "complete" discretion, subject 
- : only to t*e provisions of this (Act) for 
local educational agencies in determining • 
how. to use funds under the consolidated 
programs. 



The ac^fessert^ this as a' guarantee of local 
control, close to local voters and the 
parents "of school children,- even against 
Efforts by the State to interfere in the 
use of federal funds allocated under this 
program* , * •' ' .._ 0 - 

Eaaatiap lamsSf May 3. 1982. 



pehind ^legislation also lay a skepticism about the efficacy of 
federal intervention and a belief in fhe ability, of local school districts 
• to know what is most needed in schools in a particular area at a particular, 
.time. There was-a hope that providing more freedom and flexibility in 
educational programming at , the local level would result in loosing the 
weilsprings-bj: creativity an^' excellence. This emphasis on the 
developmental aspects of Chapter 2 was stated clearly ^in the first 
paragraph of the legislation. '.The consolidated block grant/was "for the ? 
same purposes set forth in &e provisions of law specified 'in this sentence, 
[the antecedent programs] ', but to be used in accordance- With the needs and 
priorities N bf state and local educational agencies as determined, by such 
. agencies!" ' [SECTION 561. (a) ] It placed further e^hasis on the use of ' ' 
the block grant as an agent for change in the- rest Of tie. same paragraph. 

' ' . ' ' ' •• — " ' ■ ' 

' a " It is "the further purpose and intent of 

• congress to financially assist state and^ 
local educational 'agencies, to improve • 
■ , . elementary and secondary education ( including, • 

preschool education) for children attending - 
both private and public schools, and to do ■ : 

so in a manner designed to greatly reduce . . , \ 

the enormous administrative and paperwork, 
burden imposed on schools at the expense I 
of their ability to educate children. ^ 

•• . - [SECTION 561. (a)] . 

' The^lbck grann legislation is; quite clear in its intent that services 
under the block grant be provided to students in private as well as public 

> • . > ' . ' * v ' 
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schools aad on an equitable basis. v • . ' 

The timing o* the grants, the relatively small 'amounts of money 

involved, and the necessary focus on the^initial Erases of activity combine 

to give us a general outline of Chapter 2's early effects ih this report. 

It-will be another year or two before the dimensions of the' Impact of 
Chapter 2 on elementary and secondary-education at the state and. local 
levels can be thoroughly evaluated. Even at this point?, however, *e have 
learned a great Seal-about the ' implementation of Chaptet 2 and its impact 
in the first year of operation in the nine selected states. Our case 
studies suggest that: s. . 

r * 

o in the nine states in*gene.ral, the process • 
of implementation has been a smooth one. 
State agencies have been careful apd . 
. responsible in carrying out their mandates. 

o Chapter 2, with its fewer regulations and 
1 * increased emphasis on local control, has 
. resulted in a shift -in the relationship 

between the state education agency and 
. the local districts, • / 

o The impact of Chapter 2 in each of the states 
: has been affected by present economic . . 
conditions and the general state of educational 
finance. . . ^ 

' o When? their Chapter 2 allocations . are compared, 
with prior funding under the antecedent 
. programs; many ESM districts, especially the • 
.' larger ones, ldstsubstantial amounts of money. . _ 

o While some ESAA districts saw Chapter \ as a ... 

• ' negative development, others — even amogg 

„ those losing funds. - took the opportunity 

- to 1 use the money in what th# consider.to be , 

«■ more appropriate and'.creative ways of ^ 

. > ." achieving the ends^ of desegregauon. ( 

• ' \ -o Districts "gaining funds, under Chapter 2 were 

■ frequently those with minimal -or no . A - 

,. participation- in the antecedent programs. 



o Large amounts* are being spent for* computer- 
related purchases. While this may be 
interpreted as a safe way of dealing with 
federal funds in the first year of a 
progran many believe will not last, in • 
(many cases we have found that this use of 
the funds is related to a high priority 
already identified by the district and 
. often also by both the state education • 

agency and state government. 

o Questions and concerns continue to be 
'- voiced about future federal audits of .„ 
' - - the progran, Those with the most prior 
. experience with federal-prograns tend 
to be most skeptical about theOmdef ined 
accountability of less regulation and v . 
greater local control. k 

The remaining 'sections set the. context in, the states and discuss key 
aspects of the first yeaV of experience' With 'Chapter 2. These are: 
II. -Contexts: The Nine Selected States • 
III. Processes: Working. with / Chapter 2 in the States 
' ' iv. ^Initial impacts: Winners and Losers at State and 
' . . Local Levels * . ' « • : • . 
sV. Results: Response patterns in the Allocation - 
. * . D f the Shares of Money at State and Local 

. ts Levels 

VI.' Questions: Areas Needing Further Probing 

•yil. Summaries: Emerging Patterns and Federal Policy 

- VIII. Appendix: * List "of Antecedent Prograns , ■ 



T T. OONTEXTp- TOR NIN E ffKT.FT 1 ' 1 ^ STATES ' . ^ 

Nine states; 'including at least one - from each major economic region 
of the country, were selected 'as sites fbr case studies on the 
. implementation and impact of. the Chapter 2 block grants in education. 
Figure 1 shows these states by region. * 



•FIGURE 1 



. ECIA CASE STUDY STATES 8Y REGION 




The demographic and economic characteristics of these, states are 
quite varied, ds Table I illustrates. • J 



TABLE 1 

ECIA CASE STUDY STATES: DEMOGRAPHIC AND ECONOMIC SHIFTS 













STATE * 


X Population 
Shift 


X. 5-17 Year 
• 0l,d Shift 


Unemployment 
Rate 




1970-1980 . 


1970-1980 


1981 


1982 


Maine 


13.2 


-6.2 


-7.2 ^ • 


8,6 


Pennsylvania 


-0. 6 


-18.7 


. 8.4 


10:9 


South Carolina 


v 15.5 


-2.2, 


8.4 • 


10.8 


Tennessee. 


16.9 


-1.9 


9.1 


11.8 


Michigan „ 


4.2 


-15.5 ; - 


12.3 


15,5 


Nebraska 


-5.7 


-16.3 


. ' 4.1 * 


6.1 


« 

Colorado 


30.7 


* 0.9 


5,5 


7.7 


Texas. 


> 27.0 


4.6 


5,3 


6,9 


Washington 


21 .0 


-5.2 


9.5 

' ^ 


12,1 ' 



Source- Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Population 1970 PC(1)-B1, 
Estimates of the Porjul ation ,ot States by Age , series P-25.-NO. 
913, and U. 5. Department' of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
February, 1983. " 
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H * Ohe-states were" selected to reflect significant regional differences . 
and varying mixtures of urban, suburban and rural communities. Three of 
toe:^tes f ^nnsVlvania ? Michigan, an*Nebraska, experienced less than 6% 
growth in population between 1970 and 1980; three - Maine, South- Carolina, 
and Tennessee - had between 13% and .17% growth; ^Ue the remaining three 
_ Colorado,, Texas, and Washington - experienced rather high rates of . 
'rcwth, ranging from 21% in Washington to 30.7% in Colorado. 

Maine ^Nebraska are ruti |tates with very small minority 
populations.! Pennsylvania and Michigan are industrial centers with large 
ethnic communities including substantive hunters of Blacks i^rban areas. 
4nnessee and , South. Carolina have large Black populations in both urban and 
rural areas. Texas -is : the^ point where Hispanic and Black populations meet 
in the southern tier, and whexre an influx, of W people" .from Southeast 
Asia has occurred in recent years. Colorado, like Texas', .has ah increasing • 
Mexidan-^rican\migrant population.. Washington an the northwest has many 
different ethnic communities from Blacks .and Hispanics to American Indians , 
aid those from Asia* nations" ranging from Japan to Southeast Asia. 

The shifts in school 'age population are also' varied. The three 
states' with We lowest population ^ins were also those with the highest, 
declines in the school, age population - Pennsylvania, Michigan, and 
• Nebraska. The three states with moderate population growth. and^Washington, 
one' of the high growth' states, all experienced" some decline in. their 
5-17-year ol<d population. Of the states examined for this project only 
Texas ahd'coiorado., with very slight increase, saw additions to the 
numbers at school age,\a phenomenon possibly related to their large 

\ ' 

Hispanic populations. - \ 

• .. Economic .conditions within tne selected states cover- a broad 



'spectrum. Sane.. have suffered less than others from the present recession^ , 
others are undergoing structural changes in their eoqncm^c bases. 

Maine and Nebraska arelrural and agricultural -± and while; they have s 
not come through the re *ssion unscathed they have not been as deeply hurt 
as 1 other s^ which is reflected "in an unemployment rate. 'somewhat below that 
of the* national, level; Colorado and Texas, ■ toe other two states with 
unemployment" levels below that of the nation, are - despite some problems 
- essentially states which are still-growing and developing economically.. . 
. They are projected to continue this growth .terough the- end of the century . 
Sdu# Carolina and Tennessee are 'states where per ' capiat a- income has 
consistently been well below the national aver age^ and thejunemploymtot 
rates \n teeie'states reflect <£ .continuing ^tion^ateer , tean a; recent 
problem. Pennsylvania and Michigan- represent the 'reverse. of what is 
happening in Texas and Colorado. ' Their economic' bases are' eroding and ^ 
industry in both, states is>dergoing a massive J: ran sf ormation.. 
•Washington's economic situation, as 'reflected in' ite menployment rate, • 
' appears to be more" a response.- to present conditions than the beginning of a 

fundamental change. \ ' • ' ' <> 

An understanding of ihe economic context in each of the stated is 

important'for k number- of reasons.' T^ ways' in which, state and local 
' officials respond to ^ federalNprdgra^such as the Chapter 2 bipck grants 

will be determined in part by tee impact of general economic conditions on 
' funding for ^education with& the states/ If a shift in federal funds 

occurs at tee same time as cutbacks ^ state . and local funding /for 
\ education, it will have greater impact - whether it is an increase or V 
. decrease - than it 'Would, under. conditions of steady-state or increasing, 
funding for education. The impact of federal funding changes' is also 



conditioned by the role played by federal money for education within the' 
state. There are major differences among our case study states as Table 2 
indicates . 



TABLE 2 



MAJOR SOURCES. OF ELEMENTARY AND -SECONDARY EDUCATION 
FUNDING IN NINE STATES, 1980-81 



State 



SOURCES (%) 



Federal 



Maine 

Pennsylvania- 
South Carolina 
'Tennessee 
Michigan 
Nebraska 
Colorado 
Texas 

Washington 



8. 

. 8 " 
16. 

14. 

5. 

.6, 
5, 
11 
6 



State 



Local and Other 
, Funding 



48.8 

43.9 

49.7 

4 2.8 

3 0.2 

17.9 

41.7* 

45.7 

76.4 



■ 43. 
48. 
32 
43 
64 
70 
52 
43 
12 



up to 100 percent. 



, MaHnnal Center for Education Statistics in 
Source: National tentei i qqo n 9 

' srhool Finance News, November,. 4 ; , 1982, p.*. 



Dependence on federal funding for elementary and secondary education 
ranges from a high of 16.9% for South' Carolina to a low of 5.3% for 
Michigan, anong our^case study states./ The percent of state fands goes 
from a high of 76.4% in Washington- to Ta *c*^17^in Nebraska, with the 
remaining' states except Michigan clustered between^l^Colo^) and 
48.8% (Maine). More than 50% of the funds for elementary andsecondary 



education ccL f ran' local taxes in Nebraska (70.7%) , Michigan (64.4%) and 

Colorado (52.3%f; * 

The nine states/ then, well represent many of the differences which 

are the distinguishing features of the various regions. ,' , 

The /P atterns of school enrollments in the nine states between 1970 
and 1980 provide another" variable for understanding what has occurred &n 
thei^wit* reference to Chapter 2. Table 3 shows these shifts for both 
public and private enrollments for the entire decade, as. well as for the 
periods 1970-1976 and 1976-1980. 
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TABLE 3 



STATE 



Maine 

Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Michigan, •' 
Nebraska 
Colorado 
Texas 
Washington 



BCIA CASE STUDY STATES: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOL ENROLLMENT SHIETS 1970 -1980 



7 
1970 


Private 
1976 


1980 


20 


19 


18 


502 


449 


407 


31 


53 


50 


35 


74 


v 73 


267 


222 


. 215 


45 


42 


40 


36 


38 


35 


" 123 


146 


152 


46 


55 


56 



Public 
1970 1976 1580 



245 249 222 

2,356 2,194 1,909 

638 621 619 

900 842 854 

2,181 2,036 1,863 

329 312 280 

550 570 546 

2,840 2,823 2,900 

818 781 758 



% Shift 1970-76' 
Private Public 



-4.3 
-10,6 

70.7 
112.3 
-16.7 

-5.6 
6.1 

18.4 

°L9.5 



1.6 
-8.9 
-2.7 
-6.4 
-6.6 
-5.2 
3.6 
0.6 
-4.5 



% Shift 1976-19,80 
•.Private Public 



-5.0 
-9.3 
-6.3 
-1.4 
-3.3 
-5.8 
-6.3 
4.3 
1.3 



-10.8 
-13.0 
-0.3 
1.4 
-8.5 
-10.3 
.-4.2 
2.7 
-2.9 



% Shift 
Private 



1970-1980 
Public- 



-18.9 
60.0 
109.4 
-19.4 
-11.1 
-0.6 
23.6 
23.0 



-9.3 
-19.0 
-3.0 

-14.6 
-14.9 

-0.7 
2.1 

-7.3 



Sources Regina M, 
Appendix , 



j. Kyle and Edwin J. Allen Jr. iS^^^^J t^t iST^^ 
. Washington, D.C, 1983- Tables prepared trom published ana unpuo x 



Review ; Technical 
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With the exception of .ColoWi where the shifts wefe quite small 
for both public and private schools, 'the states show patterns reflecting 
broader social conditions in *the states ' during that decade. The great 
increase in private enrollments came in, South Carolina and- Tennessee in the 
first half of the decade, often in response to desegregation. In both . 
Maine and Pennsylvania, where private desiine was matAed ,e ither by Public 
growth or smaller rate of decline in public schools from 1970 to 1976, the 
period from 1976 to 1980 was marked by a far. steeper decline in publics 
enrollments than in private ones. The pattern is similar for Nebraska and 
Michigan, in Texas, private schoo\jgrowtli exceeded public school growth- 
through the entire decade, while Washington saw a spurt of private school 
growth. in the 'first part of the decade and a tapering but continuing 

increase in the second. 

in all nine of 'our case study states, the Cath > lie schools lost, 
ground in the period. Growth has occurred in schools affiliated with other 
religions, as well as' in non-affiliated schools. This. growth has ofteR 
represented the development of new constituencies for private schpols. 

Finally, as a prelude to looking at what the case studies tell us, a 
"brief glance at the gains and losses of the individual states under the 
'block grant is in order. Table 4 illustrates this. 
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TABLE 4 



EC I A CASE STUDY: STATES ' . GAINS AT© LOSSES UNDER BLSCK GRANTS 1981-1982 
AND * ANTICIPATED FUNDING* 1983; and 1984 ^ 



Maine 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Michigan 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

Texas 

Washington 



1981* 
Actual 
Obligations 


1982, 
Actual 
Obligations 


Percent 
Change 
1981-1982 


■ 1983 
Appropriation 


* 1984 
President's . 

Budget 


1 




2,465,710 


2,187,360 


-li.3 


2,229,304 


2,229,331 




20,340,163 


20,966,546 


+ 3.1 .• 


21,087,821 


21,088,083 




6,436,972.* 


„ 6,203,610 


- 3.6' 


6,325,426 


6,325,503 




7,862,551 


8,578,920 


+ 9.1 


8,732,038 


8,732,144 




^^20, 542, 592 


18,231,652 


-ir.2 


18,220,177 


15,220,398 




3,728,418 


2,861,216 , 


-23.3 


• 2,904,532 


2,904,568 




5,470,881 


5,222,993 


- 4.5 


5,394^131 


' 5,394,197 




27,272,790 


27,^72,974 


+ 1.5 


29,026,882 


29,027,234 




9,658,260 


'7,348,289, 


-23.9 

0 


7,579,446 

i 


7,579,538 





•Data. Were obtained from reports of actual obligations by states for 
into the block grant. 



the 29 antecedent programs consolidated 



Source- Nation Cession of the States. ^W»^ '" f ^ ? ' ^ DiStrlbUt10 " ~ 
1982 and U.S. Department of Eduoatxon. OPBE. April . 



\ 



. ' . » Three states registered gains, ranging frpm 1.5% in Texas to 3.1% iri 
Pennsylvania and '9.1% in Tennessee/ over previous^ funding under the^ 
categorical 'programs. In' percentage terms.' Washington and Nebraska 

.suffered the greatest losses, followed by /Maine- and Michigan, withvbotfa 
Colorado and South Carolina suffering losses under 5% . j 



The'concept of "losers" or "winners" with regard to Chapter 2 ; is an 
exceedingly complex one, discussed in more detail in sections. IV and; V of . 
this paper'. Here it is usefyl to note that 'there had been substantial cuts . 
in the antecedent programs between FY 1980. and FY 1981 and that many ESAA 
districts had already had to cope with, losses of funds prior to the 
consolidation of ESAA money into the block grant. V 

T tt- EBQCESSE S I HQEHHB "TW CflfiEEEB 2 ™ TOE STATES 

Any. new legislation allocating federal- funds Requires a structure • 
and a process for distributing those funds. While the basic capacity to 
deal with receiving and distributing federal funds was already in place in 
the states, the changes created by Chapter 2 required a new structure, the 
State Advisory Committee (SAC) , as well as planning and adjustments in the 
state education agencies.. This section of the report examines what we have 
..learned about the shaping of the State Advisory Committees and the early 
planning processes in the state\ducation agencies in the nine selected . 

states. .* 

' ttt *- Ibfi Sto 1- " Advisory Committee 
• • The ECIA legislation requires governors of the respective* states^ to 
appoint a State Advisory Committee to develop a formula for the- 
distribution of funds. The legislation provided that up to 20% of funds 
' could go to the state education agency and that at least 80% must be passed 
through to. the local school districts. 

Ih general, the nine'case study authors report that the setting up 
of the State Advisory Committee was, a relatively smooth process. While the 
governor appointed the committee, the state education ag*f was often a 
major fof»in the nomination and selection process. Table|5 below 



presents? a sumnary of the perceptions of the. case study researchers about 
the. respective roles of the. governor and .the state education agency in this 
process. * . v 



TABLE 5 



PRIMARY ACTOR(S) IN FORMATION OF STATE 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



STATE 


/governor 


SEA SHARED 


Maine 




"•X 


Pennsylvania 
* 




X 


South Carolina 


(X) — 


> X 


Tennessee 




X 


Michigan V 




(>x)— >x 


Nebraslfe ^ 


•Delay 




Colorado V 




(X) >x 

t 


Texas 


"X 




Washington 


X 





• while the governor of each state appointed the SAC, the primary 

actors in the formation of the- dbmmit tee varied. In three — Maine, 
Pennsylvania/ and Tennessee - it appears from the case study reports that 
the -state education agency was instrumental in providing the Governor with 
suggestions for nominees. In Michigan and^Colorado, the SEA took the 
lading, role, but with care to involve the Governor \s office in shared 
responsibility for the selection. In South Carolina, prime movement seemed 
to be on the part of -the Governor, with his sharing some responsibility 
with the SEA. Nebraska provides one" small aberration in that- the Governor 
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delayed &>r several "ninths in appointing the Committee, even though urged • 

to, do X by/the Commissioner of Education, . who had earlier set up a working .. 

obnanittee ^HKEA.' The reasons for the Governor's slowness to appoint a 

committee are not clear in the case study report. 

\ in Texas .and Washington the Governor ' s office quite clearly took the 
fead in the formation of the committee/ membership although the reasons 

: diffir in the two states. The Commissioner and'the Texas Education Agency 
are not strong actors' on the political scene in Texas. Katzman reports 
that 1 the. then Governor, William Clements, had carved out education as one, 
area of concern for his' administration and had at. hand an existing 
committee k which others vere added to form the state -Advisory Committee. 
There/ is also in Texas a long history of political jockeying between the 

"Governor and the various education entities - the elected State Board of 
'Education which appoints the Commissioner and the Board of Regents of the 
University of Texas, in particular. With the election of a new Governor/', 
thi present State Advisory Committee considers itself dissolved arid a new 

one roust be appointed* 

in Washington, the only state with an elected chief state school 
officer, the 'State Superintendent of Public instruction, the Governor's 
■office" seems quite, clearly W have been the priite" mover forming the State 
Advisory Committee. Elmore's case s^udy provides .some insights into the 

issues which may arise' to relation to block grants for education in a state 

• ' '' • "..«'*'* 

where educational leaders are elected. 

. According to Elmore, educational governance in Washington includes 

the following elements: 

- l. . Shared power betweeir an elected Governor 'and an elected 
- superintendent of Public Instruction;, * * 

2. History of local, control of the" schools; . . 



•'■ 3. A declining state tax base with an increasing amount (now . 
54%) going to education. 
The tensions caused by this bifurcation of educational leadership at 
the state level in Washington were most" obvious in th? process of 
'developing" the formula and the uses of the state's 20% of the money - both 
'points to be examined later in this report." ', 
■ • ' \ it"seems only, logical that individual state differences with' regard 
tp the establishment of the State Advisory committee would ^ar to be 
stronger in a state with an elected school chief. Whilefiwe cannot draw any 
generalizations; from' the situation in Washington or irt4e other^ case study 
states/ it might be well to remember that seventeen, or fully ^ne-third of 
-the chief state "school officers in the nation are elected. . 

in this early phas* of implementation the case study researchers . 
reported little speciailictivity on the .part of various' interest groups. 
This lack" of activity was usually attributed to the size of the. block 
\grants under Chapter 2 and to skepticism about whether Chapter 2 funds ' 
Vould continue beyond a few years at most. ^ . ' •• ' 

TT t.r- r^e .^p'Rducai-i on Agency ■• 
How did the state 'education agencies respond initi.ally to the shift 
•from federal funding, of categorical programs to block grants? The 
discussion here will focus primarily on activities } in the 'early weeks' of 
' planning "through the establishment of the Stote Advisory Committees.' Their 
' * use of the set-aside money is treated later in the paper. 

The respbnse of the SEAs to the Chapter 2 block grants was generally 
consistent with their philosophy of their. role and that of thefederal 
government in education. . All states were quij:e careful^and thorough in 
their notification local school districts about the^ram. Table 6 



sumnarizes the major activities/attitudes demonstrate^ the pre-planning 
and early (teveloproejt stages of tte inplenentatidn of ECIA. in the states, 
as reported in thd case studies X 



TABLE 6 ; - 

STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES: INITIAL PLANNING ACTIVITIES CHAPTER 2, ECIA 



CP A' TP 


: c a 

PL/&NING AND DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES/ATTITUDES 


^Maine ' . 


^ Notification of districts. Skeptical about ECIA, 


» / — — 

Pennsylvania 
» 


'. i _ i v * ~ 

' State-wide poll, public hearings, planning for 
■ evaluations. Strong commitment to^Uosophy of 
block grants. > 


South Carolina 


Notification of districts'and planning forsevalgations. sj 


Tennessee 


Task Force with four subcommittees, public/hearings, -well 
'developed pi ah for implementation by time State Advisory 
Ccnmittee appointed. «*• 


Michigan 


. '■ [ ' Z 

' Strong leadership by Superintendent: in-house Task Force 
prep&red with data, information and alternatives by first 
meeting of St&te Advisory. Committee. 


Nebraska 


Commissioner appointed preliminary advisory cormitteV 
State Advisory Committee* appointed late by Governor J 


Colorado v t 

^ • *v V 


Strong leadership by agency in planning and development 
activities: federal and state contacts, connrunication and 
1 ' coordination - abfe to "hit the road ^ running. " 


Texas - 


Early groundwork modification and workshop. Philosophy 
consistent with aims of ECIA. 


Washington 


- ft . • ^ — — — — 

, Defiberate and careful planning for inplementatifcn on 
part of Office of State Superintendent of Instruction. 

J — — C\ ' 


' r 
? 
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• only a few- counts ace' needed here. * Maine .and South Carolina 
report little' or no^cla!, planning aptivity at this stage. Nebraska's 
only cited special planning; activity was the <Mfi«**>* early 
appointment, of .an advisory co^ittee.whi* «t twice u> advise her. No 
'.nam is -de of social actios related to ECU other than that. 

. *e tm*&k six states ' show carefui and deliberate planning .in the 
early' stages.: Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Colorado all appear to . 
^nstrate the strong coordination and leadership at the level of the 
chief state school officer. Texas, provided- early inf ornaUon and workshops 
• to assist local school districts V their applications. In both .Tennessee 
end Washington,, the advent of ECIA was used to reinforce, priorities in , 
^organization within the state education agency aitaed, .id part,- at 
doping greater capacity for technical assistance and losses * . 

^ e la .. i S JL is discussed in more detail in 
regulation and monitoring. Tliis last is^ue is w j, 

a later section of "this report. ji 

„ ^ ^ a aaa u 4 lia afcjr w hom Tfrw . leve l s 

' • The concept of winners and icsers in the .consolidation, of 
category! progr-s into bipck granth in education is/a ^lex one and 

. ^ould be approached' with care. In this section of the report we lock at 
W initial h^ct of Chapter .2 ^he. states and the districts fro. this 

•• , . • ■/• r ■ 

jersrective. . _ / . ' , 

. I' : ^ noted earlier in 'this report that six of the nine states lost 

• ^oney co^red to their landing *- ****** I"*** **" 
iosses ranged fro a IcwJofW in South 'Carolina to a high of 23.8% » 

• Washington. /Three states - Pennsylvania^Tennessee, and Texas -had 
gains* 3.1%, 9.», and 1.5* respectively. At the state level, the losses 
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or gains most af fected the- state departments, of education. 

In terms of, money, three of , the -case study researchers — Conn of 
South Carolina, Eyler of Tennessee, and/katzman of Texas reported that the • 
state education agencies in their respective States received slightly more 
funds under Chapter 2 than under, the antecedent programs. In only one^ 
state was the -state, education, agency: considered a clear "loser," Colorado. ' 

Rose, in his case study, reported "The Colorado Department of 
Education was a big loser in the ECIA program changeover" and attributes, 
this impact on the CDE to the inclusion of Title V into the block grant. I 
The CDE's dependency on the antecedent programs for j the support of what is 
.perceived by some as the! "normal" functions of a good SEA has clearly 'hurt 

the Colorado -agency . * , 

in many' of our other case study states, the decreased 1 funding 
available to the state education agency under Chapter 2 may have . a greater 
impact because of the t6tal dynamic&of. state funding for education. For 
• instance, cutbacks in staff at the'state level had already 'been occurring 
' over the last few years in Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Washington, and the 
impact of Chapter 2 on" the SEaV s re lated to this. 

The interstate and state education agency gains and losses are 
over-shadowed, however/ by the gains and losses across the districts within 
the states. It is on these that we will concentrate here. ^ 

The fact, that gains and losses can be traced in- the shift from 
categorical programs to block grants implies, a more fundamental change in 
the federal approach to funding education at the elementary and secondary, 
levels. The earlier' programs may be described as "target" programs, 
intended to fill specific perceived needs not being adequately taken care 
of at state and local . levels. - Many of them were also "merit" programs — . 



including" ESAA- requiring the f iling of competitive applications. They 
implied a certain initial sapjacii* to perform to accepted levels and were 
aimed at incieasing sapasilat in specified areas.' There was in this, then, 
at least an implied basis for evaluation. ' 

The Chapter 2 block grants are redistribute in the 'sense that they , 
have -taken funds 'targeted previously for certain ends and redistributed 
them. While some of, the 'state formulas reflect" older priorities and/ 
attempt, to compensate in some instances, there appears to be a tendency to 
. distribute, the funds designated for local pass-through in as simple a 
fakion^s possible. Whether this wholesale distribution results in 
innovation and entrepreneur ship at local levels or merely takes away from 
those who have been' entrepreneurs in* the past will be examined briefly here 
and in toe 'next £rt of the report. Our finding? at; this point are 

„ •• • 

tentative in nature. ' 

Table 7 on the following page represents a summary of ."winners"', and 

"losers" among the districts in the nine states studied for this project. 

It is quite clear from reviewing alt nine case studies that in'each 

of the. states a mjor set of losers has been those districts who have had 

•funding from the ' antecedent competitive grant programs in the past.. These 
districts have bfeer/ variously characterized' by the ca^e study researcher? 
as entrepreneurs, creative, often with developed capacities at the local 
level which have/ been further enhanced by their grantsmanship at the 
federal level. Correspondingly, among the winners in all states-are those 
districts with limited participation in 'previous 'federal -competitive grant 
programs/ either because they were. without the hum^n and financial 
resources needed to prepare proposals 'or .because they were less aggressive 
in seeking funds* While having. a set of winners and losers is common to 



PENNSYLVANIA 

: j_ 

SOUTH: CAROLINA 



TENNESSEE 



MICHIGAN 



NEBRASKA 



COLORADO 



te:<as 



BCIA CASE STUDY .STATES: " WINNERS "J AND "UDSEXS" 



"LOSERS" 




WINNERS" 



T. Districts without previous funding 



1. Districts with relatively little tax 
support. _ i 

2. Districts with scantVrecord of participation 
in categorical grants. *, I 

3. *Nonpubiic schools. 



1. Districts with no present ca 
programs. i 



tegotfical 



1 Districts with previous categoricals - 
* "entrepreneu rs". ESAA not an issue. 

1 ' Districts with entreprenawrship in grants 

and rela£i^ly strong tax effort. 
2. 4 Districts with large numbers pf minority 
students . 
/ 

■ Biggest losers those^with capacity to' 
. , .attract categorical funds. 
2. ESAA districts. 



IV Almost all of Tennessee outside of Memphis 

and Metro Nashville. » c 
2*. Districts below median in per pupil spending^ 
3. Large districts. 



1 ' Smaller town -and rural districts who did 

not apply for categoricals.) 
2. intermediate School Districts - less money, 
but more flexibility. 



# 

3.' Nonpublic schools. 



60% of 



1. About 75% of smallest districts and 
larger districts 

1 Most school districts winners. 

2. Nonpublic'schools - -tripled amount avail- 
able from categorical^ 

\f Those' not funded under "prior programs. - 



' WASHINGTON 
Source: ECIA Case studies, 1983. 



1. -Most districts, except Seattle. 

2. Private Schools - especially those ir> 
^ " - Seattle. 



" ESAA 'districts of Metro Nashville and _ 
— Memphis. 
>. Small districts. 

\ Those active in seeking categorical grants, 
creative entrepreneursh ip . 

~~ • -j 

l s 12 ESAA ^districts . 

2. Successful .Title IK applicants in pre- 
vious years . . 

3. " High spending, strong tax base suburban 

districts 

4. 22 ISD's serving as RMECS. , 

5. Public Schools in general. 



Omaha' (only ESAA district in Nebraska) . 
• smaller districts with prior grants. 



Districts enrolling fewer pupils with 
Sigher assessed valuation and recipients 
of antecedent program money. 

•1. Most SSAA districts, .^specially Dallas, 
Houston, ^Jistin. 

Those successful ia grants under " 
antecedent programs. 
Private schools with special projects. 

Seattle only visible loser: ESAA* and 
Title IV-C. . . 
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all the states, this is the initial impact that would inevitably occur' 
given the kind of redistribution of funds under. 'examination. 

' \ ESAA districts are included in the ^category discussed above, but " 
they require separate attention, both here* and in the review of district 
behavior. In a number k our sample states, large ESAA districts <were . 
among the biggest losers in terms, of actual dollars. These include the 
twelve ESAA districts'in Michigan, . Denver in^Colorado, : 
Dallas-Houston-Austin in Texas, Seattle in Washington and others. In 
Michigan, Texas and Washington these losses .werX^rious enough to have a \ 
major impact on the state • f 6rmulas for distributing Chapter 2 funds. ^The 
Pennsylvania* report suggests that while most of the larger cities were not 
' strongly affected by. the floss of ESAA funds, three ESAA cities did, ah 
fact, experience problems fisom the loss of funds. lasses in ESAA districts 
were^also felt in South Carolina and in Memphis and Metro Nashville in 
• Tennessee. In Memphis the loss amounted only to about 5% pr>the previous 
year's funding and. in South Carolina officials noted^the continuing decline . 

in ESAA funding in the state over several years. We' shall -return to the 

issue of ESAA districts in the next part of the report 5 . 

Pennsylvania and Michigan both reported that districts with. 

relatively strong tax bases were among the losers. Kuriloff's analysis of 
. .Pennsylvania, also suggests that (^stricts -with large numbers of minority 

students tended to be losers while those ..districts with fewer minority 

students tended to be winners. Michigan -also saw, the Intermediate School 

Districts. (ISDs)' as both losers 'and winner^ — they received less money but 

had'more flexibility in spending it. • 

Four'states'-- Pennsylvania, Michigan, Colorado, and Washington — 
. mentioned the private schools as winners. Michigan and Pennsylvania are 



among the states with traditionally large- numbers of students in private 
schools, in all four states the private school provisions of the ECIA 
legislation"o6alted in increased amounts of Federal funds being available 
for benefits to children in' these schools. 

The next section focuses on ttie patterns of state and district 
allocation of funds and continues to probe the notion. of "losses" and 
^gains" in more comprehensive fashion. ^ 

... i 

RF FHT-rc i wspnM.qE p a tterns A" THE ATJOCATXQN OF T H E SHARES QE 
MpMKY AT ST ATE AND LOCAL LEVELS 

The ECIA legislation provided for at least 80% of the funds to be 
passed through to the local school districts and up to 20% to be available 
to the state education agency for administration and other purposes. To 
understand what is happening with these funds, as well as to explore the 
impacts further, the case ' studies review three sets of activities and 
decisions: 

1. the determination of the formula at the state level; 

2. the allocation of the state's share of the money; 

3. the allocations of the money at the local district level. 

• Each of these areas rsveals both common patterns and individual 
differences -among the states. 

y m ft- * The Formula 

v ' \ •• - , * 

in the nine states constituting this study/ the 20/80 split between 
state ."and local funding was chosen by eight. Only .in" Pennsylvania did the 



State Advisory Committee adjust the relationship so that ™>re funds went 
directly to the local school district. Here the split was 17.3/82.7. Bus 

is not to say that there was unanimity in the eight states over the SEA's 

retention of 20% of the .money. 

5 , in three of the eight states retaining the 20% for state 
south Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas - there appeared to be little 
^estiqn or dissent on the issue. In Texas, however, the issue may surface 
when the new Governor 'appoint* another advisory co-ittee. Maine agreed to 
20% for its SEA for one year, on the condition of reexamination next year. 
!n Michigan, where the need to retain the entire 20% was reinforced by 
cutbacks in other funding, a potential problem was defused by careful 
placing on the part of the Superintendent. In Nebraska a possible future 
problem surfaced after the iict, when a me^er of the State Advisory 
Co^ittee noted that the full 20% might not have been approved had not a 
discretionary gntt. prog™ been eluded in the state's use of the 
" *is guestion arose in the context of a legislative cutback .of ,161,000 in 
. funds for the State Department of Education - an- amount equal to the 
discretionary grants prograr. portion of BOA money. 

^ of the states reported -substantive disagreements and discussions 
ahout the state's retention of the full 20* - Colorado and Washington. In 
Colorado the state Advisory Oxmdttee approved the full 20% initial* for 
the first year only, although it has subsequent* approved it for the 
second year as well. .The report ideates a continuing frustration on the 
. ^t of the Ccmmttee with the «»t being retained by the state educate 
. agency, in Washington there was a continuing questioning of the staff of 
the superintendent of Public"W.ruction by the State Advisory Co^dttee 
about the state's use of the set-aside funds. A mmtoer of meters of the 
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State Advisory Committee were interested in having some of the . 20% removed 
from the state allocation and used to augment the distribution formula. 
Although they did not succeed in accomplishing this, the state's 20% was a 
continuing cause of tension between the Committee and the Superintendent's 
staff. . 

Six of the states adopted relatively simple two-or-three-component 
formulas, while three developed far more. complex ones, reflecting an 
attempt to compensate for some of the losses under the antecedent progress. 
Table 8 illustrates the breakdowns by formula component in each of the 
states. 



TABLE 8 



ECIA CASE STUDY STATES: PERCENTAGES OF STATE PASS-THROUGHS 

TO BY formula COMPONENTS 



STATE 


% TO LEAS BY* FORMULA COMPONENTS 


Maine 


60% Enrollment, 40% Lew Income (Title 1) 


Pennsylvania 


60% Enrollment, 35% Low Income (AFDC) , 
5% Spar si ty 


South Carolina 


70% Enrollment, 30% Low Income ( Title 1) 


Tennessee 


66% Enrollment, 34% Low Income (Title D > 


Michigan 


58% Enrollment, 6% Sparsity, 18% Low 
Achievement, 18% Desegregation 


Nebraska 


75% Enrollment, 5% Low Income, 20% 
* Handicapped ^ 


Colorado- 


83% Enrollment, 16% Low Income (Title 1), 
1% Sparsity 


* Texas 

< 


72 5% Enrollment,' 14.5% Low Income (Title 1), 
7.8% Special Education, 5% LEP Students, 
.2% State Institutions. 


Washington 


50% Enrollment, 15% Low Income,- 5% LEP 
Students, 10% Minority, 10 % Racial Isola- 
tion, 10% Gifted. 


Sources- Individual case study reports: 1983, Supplement fcy ECS, 
State -Wen^ntation of Chapter 2: The Distribution of 


Dollars, August 19^2. 

' • : 
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Three states — Maine, South Carolina, and Tennessee — adopted a 
two^mponent formula which used the basic requirement of enrollment and 
added low 'income as determiners of the' amounts to be distributed to v 

districts.. ' . . - 

in Maine tie formula was adopted for one year only. Saigon the| 
State Advisory Committee wanted additional funds to go to students in the v 
-mainstream- since they felt that special needs students were being taken 
care of in other ways. Both South Carolina and Tennessee appeared to want 
a simple formula, easily -understood, that would present* the least 
difficulty in implementation. Several options were considered by South' 
Carolina before the present formula was adopted. In Tennessee some 
frustration was pressed by the two large SSAA districts, Memphis and 

Metro Nashville, about the lack of a "hold^armless" or other- provision to 

■ '! 

meet their needs. . 0 j • . | 

A second, group of three states - Pennsylvania, Nebraska and*" 
Colorado '- adopted a three-component formula. Pennsylvania >d Colorado 
both opted for sparsity as the third element, with the first two being 
enrollment (as required) and high cost students. In Pennsylvania a 
state-wide poll of the education community was taken to ascertain how they, 
would want ECIA funds apportioned under the thVee component^: enroll, 
high cost students, and sparsity. j 

Kurilof f in Pennsylvania reports that the state education agency 
developed the survey while the ECIA was still in the legislative process 
and in a version that mandated those particular adjustment! This had the 
effect of. making a major decision about 'the formula frjcm the beginning. 
Colorado's formula simply follows current state practice in allocating 
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funds- for low income and sparsity. Nebraska's third component was 
handicapped students - the only state in our sample to use this one. 
There is no indication in the current report that other formulas or . 
variations in allocation were considered, nor does there seen to have been 
any disagreement among the state Advisory Committee members on this issue 
in Nebraska. 

The final. group of three states in our sample — Michigan, Texas, 
and Washington - produced the most complicated and comprehensive formulas. 
The .differences, as well as the similarities, among the three are 
interesting. 

Kearney reports in Michigan a clear attempt to mitigate the problems' 
faced by. Detroit and other large cities^ that had .been, receiving ESAA, as 
well as ot^r- categorical funds. The issue- of the formula was one that the 
Superintendent's in-house Task Force devoted itself to from the beginning. 
.Early and thorough preparation by the Task Force resulted in the working 
out of what could have been a touchy and difficult problem.' 

Texas did not set out to replicate the geographic distribution of 
funds under previous programs, but the end results were similar to those in 
Michigan in that both Dallas and Houston, big losers f rom antecedent- 
' programs, came out about as well as they could have under the changes. 
Here careful consensus developed around a. recognition of the groups of 
special needs students. It might be noted here that the superintendents 
• from Dallas and Houston served on the State Advisory Committee. 

in Washington the staff of the Superintendent of Public -Instruct ion 
initially proposed a simple 75/25 formula that would take into 
■ consideration enrolment and achievement factors. It did not take into 
consideration the problems of Seattle', the only large loser in Washington. 



over several months Seattle mobilized its' forces, and the Advisory 
C^attee and surerintendenf s staff worked out a n^r of. alternatives 
fro* which the final convex formula Was developed. «e discuss this in 
n ore detail in the section on ESAA districts. In this Process, as. in the 

issue of the state's 20%, Elmore reports that the tensions between the 
"c^ttee and the agency staff were evident, but not in the end detrimental 

to cooperative activity.. 

R mmfcer of theses lay behind the establishment of federal bloc* . 
. gca nts in education in place of categorical prolans. **>ng/hese was the 
belief that those' at the state and especial"* at local levels had a. better ^ 
. ^standing of the needs of education in their areas .than did those 
operating out of Washington. We was also an assertion that increased 
nexibility in the spending of money, less paperwork and fewer regulations 
in general woul* free up the creative and innovative instincts of state and 
-fecal officials, resulting ultimately in the develop of more effective 
programs. Consolidation should lead to improvemait. 

Since these case studies Represent a review of only the first year 
of implementation of ECIA and since the money invol^d is, for. the most 
.irt. comparatively small to- result *n .m^or new initiatives., we can expect 
tto find only suggestions df what the ultimate results of Tp* grants in 
education might be at both state and local levels, ttil. our information 
fr om the several states is incomplete at this time, so« points' suggest 

/ ) 

themselves. I ' 1 i ; 

'_™ of the maior allocations of the statfe portion 
Table 9 is a sumnery of tne majoi <m » 
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of BOA Chapter 2 money as re] 



ported ;in the draft case studies. 



TABLE 9 

i 

BCIA CASE STUDY" STATES : 'USES OF STATE SHARE OF CHAPTER 2 FUNDS 



STATE ■ 


% OF FUNDS 


USES OF STATE SHARE 7 




20 


Administration, Basic Skills, Educational 
Inprovement and Support, "Special Projects. 


Pennsylvania 


17.3 


AAninistration, District Educational Inprove- 
ment, Conpet'itive Technology Grants. j 


South Carolina- 


20 


Administration, Strengthening the State Educa- j 
tion Agency - ; 

O . 


^Tennessee * 


20 


Administration and Support of State Activities, 
Membership in Software Network, Competitive 
Grants. , *- 


* »» 
Michigan 


- 20 


Adainistration of ECIA, Discretionary Grants, 
Personnel under Antecedent Categoricals . 


Nebraska 


20 " 


Administration, Discretionary Grants, Basic .; 
Skills. ; ! 


Colorado 


1 20 


• Adninistratiion, Technical Assistance, State 
Board Priorities, Dissemination. 


Texas 


20 


'Adninistration, Basic Skills, Teacher Training, 
ESAA Districts. 


Washington 


V . 20 


Administration, Priorities in Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


Sources- ECIA Chapter 2 Individual Case Study Reports, 19,83 



"Given the current economic conditions and the levels of funding for 
education in many of the states*, as well as the uncertainty about how long 
and at what "level federal education block grants will last^one would 



anticipate a fairly conservative use of funds * the state agencies, with 
strong tendencies toward risk avoidance. This is what 'we find in most 
instances, with the. state portion of the funds being used to support 
current staff In a time of transition. There are, however some 
developments that should be examined more closely. . . 

, one of the more interesting, of these occurs both in Tennessee and 
Washington, where high percentages of the funds are^oing to support 
reorganizations of the state education agencies already in process at the . 
time block, grants'were established. In both cases the r^earchers report 
that the reorganization seeks to move the agency away from an emphasis on. 
; monitoring and regulation to greater capacity ^f or supplying technical 
assistance to the local school districts. _ 

Maine designated a portion of its share to be used for competitive- 
grants/ primarily in the areas of the antecedent. programs. 

South Carolina's many categories under the heading SiBfflSi^^ 
^^^^^ seen to be primarily the maintenance of the status 

quo, although there- is son* attention to increased technical assistance to 
local school districts. South Carolina received slightly more under 
Chapter 2 than it had' under the antecedent programs. 

^Michigan, Nebraska, and Colorado all appear to be using the state 
: portion in order to maintain current capacity in the SEA. This is to be 
expect in both Michigan .and Colorado since both states had undergone, 
severe cutbacks in SEA positions in the recent past. 

Pennsylvania allocated its share of funds for administration, for 
district educational improved and for competitive technology grants. 
These last two categories are good examples of the use of the funds for 
high priority but previously unfunded- programs. , 
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The aexas Education-Agency wound up far better off than it had been 
under the antecedent programs. Despite some 5 controversy and under 
pressure, 'they settled on giving 1/3 of the state's portion to. the SSAA -f 
districts to offset .the impact of the loss of ESAA funds, Texas and 
Tennessee, along with Pennsylvania's use noted above, provi'de lis with" some 
examples of the' use of marginal funds to support priorities already 
established but previously unfunded. Part of the state allocation in Texas 
has gone to fund a teacher training allowance to school districts that was 
legislated by' the Texas" lecture but never funded. Tennessee's use. of a 
portion of its state funds for a computer software network is another 
example of small amounts being used to support priorities not currently 
funded. ' As we turn to the local school ".districts, we find more examples of 
this. . 

Y , " r Tncal Hi Ffr i rt ft 1 1 nations . 

One of the key areas to examine in any long-term analysis of the 
impact of ECIAVs Chapter 2 is the utilization of funds at the local 
district level. Will 'there be significant shifts away free previously , 
funded activities to new ones? If this occurs, what happens to the 
precedent program Are they absorbed into locally ^detectivities 
(institutionalized), do they disappear ,: or do they appear in new guises ; 
Preserving the ifltat .<* the former programs but, carrying out this IM 
in different *ays ? Where new activities develop, can these be described as 
creative and innovative or are they safe, short-term, uses of . funds that 
districts are afraid will continue to decline or disappear altogether? 

It is'still too early to answer, these questions wtth certainty. We 
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can, however, begin to notice the emergence of .certain patterns — patterns^ 
Iwhich may or may not continue during the second yeae'of Qiapter 2. 

' A recent" survey of local school- districts by the American, 
•Association of School Administrators (AASA) 'for the General Accounting 
Office- sheds some light on trends in local spending by region and in 
selected states. In that survey "many districts indicated that- they werf 
spending Qiapter/2 funds for variolas typeV of materials and equipment, 
staff training', "and salaries. Hie findings of this survey are similar to 
'those reported by our case study researchers, while on 'the surface this 
may appeaf to be a massive trend to avoiding risk with" fV-B type purchases, 
our case studies indicate a far more complex reading of these 'patterns. 
Although the current data available through the case studies do not lend 
themselves to a nino-state comparison such as we have used in earlier . 
sections of the report, we can examine two key issues across several 
states: computers and desegregation. 

y. c. 1. r2w«-pr. 2 an fl Hi** Microcomputer Age 

in AASA's national sample 49.8% of the districts reporting said they 
' were making major expenditures on computer 'hardware, 33.7% on computer 
software. From our knowledge of individual states . there are also 
indications- that in some a fairly high-percentage of the staff training 
funds are being used in conjunction with computer literacy activities. 

Does this "emphasis on such use of inoney indicate risk-avoidance on 
Wpart of districts 'or an exercise in creativity and local control? 
While there are probably elements of risk-avoidance involved in. some 
districts,' decisions to usfe a significant portion of their funds for 



computers., several of.our case studies show that. locals have used this 
opportunity to develop and advance their computer literacy capacities as - 
part of what they consider a major arid important thrust for their schools 
for the future. - - • . 

• • Among the nine states in our case studies, very 'strong evidence for 
viewing the heavy emphasis on computer-related expenditures as creative and 
relating to the' longer-term plans for education ..comes from Pennsylvania, 

Tennessee, and Michigan. - .• • '*" 

At the present time local district data are incomplete on 
expenditures in Pennsylvania. The study, however, mentions the. high rate 
of expenditures" for computers, and. links it to the state initiative by the 
Governor in high technology and the action of the Secretary of -Education in" 
providing a state set-aside of a portion of Chapter 2 furids for grants in 
technology. For some' local districts,. Kuriloff reports that Chapter 2 has 
provided the^aaiftipal funds necessary to assist them in improving their 
computer-related capacities at a time when regular funds were not 
sufficient to proceed at the optimal rate. He also reports that of the new 
projects. begun in the districts sampled, most involved some aspect of 
computer literacy . He notes that . the Pennsylvania Department- of Education 
estimated that 30% of the funds would go into-' each of the two areas of 
'computer hardware and software purchases, but feels this estimate to be 
conservative. This appears to be reinforced by AASA's report for 
Pennsylvania., Of the districts in their sample, 69.6% reported making 
expenditures on hardware andL 47. 8% on software. 

When we turn to Tennessee, we also find a state priority reflected 
in local district behavior. As Eyler notes, microcomputer literacy is one 
of the goals of the Governor's "Better Schools Program; and- is a major 



objective ■ of the State Department of Education. Like Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee also set aside some of its state Chalet 2, funds for this, 
purpose, buying membership in a computer software network for the local; 
distf^ts with Apple computers. Of the 89 districts Eyler 'examined, 35 
appeared to be buying microcomputer hardware -and software. A major portion 
of the funding in Memphis 'was allocated to microcomputer management systems 
for the "Basic Skills First" progran. 
* Michigan is the third of bur. states where Chapter 2 appears to have 

had an import role in assisting the microcomputer revolution.- Kearney 
c- reports that many "districts who were perceived to be winners > the 
allocation of Chapter 2 funds have used them to increase the amount of 
: hardware and software in their prograns, to purchase training in how to use 
them, or to provide district-wide coordination for more effective use. 

Both Maine and Texas also report emphasis on computer-related 
purchases. Millett estimates that about 34% of tie funds in Maine are , 
being used for hardware . and software additions. In Texas, Katzman 
estimates a fairly high percentage of : funds being^t on computer-related 

« 

projects. 

It may very well^be that computer-related use of Chapter 2 money 
gives local districts the best of all possible worlds: a low-risk IV-B 
type purchase combined with a high priority, innovative progran. 

Y. a a. ■ ffli * pfc er 2 and ss ftft 

..One of the antecedent program consolidated into the Chapter 2 block 
grant was ESAA aid.for districts undergoing school desegregation. • This 
was, and is, a source of controversy and requires, therefore,. careful 



examination in the nine states we are studying. For two of these states, 
Maine and Nebraska, ESAA funding was not a major issue. Our discussion 
here -focuses on the remaining seven. Because of the differing context in 
each of the" states, few generalizations can be made. 

The variations in response to the Chapter 2 consolidation of ESAA 
funds cart be seen^ looking first at Michigan, where the. twelve ESAA >• 
districts were "losers" in total dollars. I^ses were exacerbated here by 
tight economic conditions. Kearney reports that Detroit and Flint felt the 
losses keenly and believed they had no .choice but to use their ■ full ECIA 
awards for ESAA activities. For them, Chapter 2 provided no flexibility or - s 
leverage. Detroit and Flint are both very large urban districts. Benton 
Harbor, a smaller urban district that was also ah ESAA loser, reacted quite 
differently. Benton Harbor officials reported that Chapter 2<Eed to 
• careful and locally-controlled planning .for locally determ^ed needs.*. 
Almost 50% of their Chapter 2 allocation went for basic skills teachers to 
tutor pupils 'in K-2 who failed to meet minimum competency requirements, 
something they felt ttey •couldn 5 1 have done except for Chapter 2 funds- 
While not supporting the ^^ivitieg as under ESAA funding,, they are . 
using the money to the im&£nfe, achieving here at least one of the 
intents of. the legislation. 

in Washington, Seattle was the only big loser in the consolidation 
of an^eW prograns into ECIA. We' described, briefly earlier Seattle's 
role in thedevelopment of formula to include desegregation components. 
Seattle elected to spend all of its Chapter 2 allotment for ESAA purposes, ' 
It does not appear, however, from Elmore's report that the city chose to 
continue earlier 'esaa activities. It has moved instead to a building^ased 
support of desegregation through school improvement. Principals at the 



building-level develop plans for the use ofc^eir monly, gi^ng .-ti^tee ^ 
flexibility,. Llmore notes that this has&ducef#ie numbers of central ; , 

office personnel involved.- •„ . J- fi 

in discussing the impact of Chapter^ 'on ESAA districts in^ « 
Pennsylvania, Kuriloff notes that in many ;W them the" effect was less, 
serious' than it might have been because desegregation efforts^ had be^n ^. 
going on for many years and had been completed in four ff . the ofiginal €en ^ 
districts "under-- court order. , Three othe^had accomplished most of their 
goals by 1982. The impact of ESAA cutbacks on Philadelphia, potentially- 
quite serious, was mitigatedby! the revenue made available because of the 
prolonged teachers' strike. Another large district in the state reported 
it was "right in the middle of its plan and suffered a" huge loss under 

. BOA." (P.44) ^^l*&-tt^'to<^^^&¥*.'^* m \> 
it could from its own budget, but still was forced to make severe cuts in 
personnel and its computer prograru • 

Katzman" reports three major losers among the ESAA districts in 
Texas: Dallas, Houston, and Austin. . We summarized earlier the role of the. 
.. Dallas and Houston -super in tendents in having a desegregation component 
included in the state formula/ 'The state ^share ef funds also included a- 
set-aside for desegregation purposes that.*** allotted to -the- districts 
which had received ESAA funds' in prior years, Dallas, like Detroit and.' 
Flint in Michigan, does not see Chapter 2 as a positive development 
providing opportunity for flexibility at the local level, since" its, 43>1% ' 
. loss of previous money was so high. One new program, curriculum 
' development in the magnet schools, has resulted from the. use of the funds 
irom the state set-aside for desegregation. San Antonio, among Texas 
cities receiving ESAA funds, actually increased its funding under Chapter 2 



by 8.64. " 
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- , Perhaps the most interesting development relate to ESAA and Chapter 
2 has occurred in Tennessee. Both Memphis and Metro Nashville we*e 
recipients of large amounts of ESAA money. Metro Nashville. suffered a 30% 
decrease in overall funding under Chapter 2 and Memphis remained ^ 
approximately the same. Both' cities chose to discontinue prior ESAA 
activities. In the comprehensive 'needs assessment done in Metro Nashville, 
no support was found for programs perceived as desegregation-related. In 
the context of 'Metro Nashville's decision to spend 50% of its Chapter 2 
funds for students nee remedial assistance in reading in the eighty 
grade, Eyler makes an investing comment about the effectiveness of tne 
local approach^ problems under Chapter 2 ^opposed to the regulations 
and specifications under the, former ESAA program. "It would be 
short-sighted ... to assume that the use of these funds is less valuable in 
a desegregated system under the new expenditure patterns" (p. 65) when, as 
she notes, many minority students are resegregated by achievement after the 

eighth grade. •• . . 4 ■ 

Memphis gives us, in Eyler' s terms, a true test case to contrast 
local understanding of needs against prior regulations in its approach to 
the allocation of its Chapter 2 furfds. In the transition from antecedent 
programs to Chapter 2, Memphis, just about maintained its total prior 
funding. Theoretically and practically, it could have chosen to continue 
its prior activities with minimal adjustment. / In actuality, the decision 
was made, not to continue prior activities and to redirect the- funds to 
prograns "the* district felt would be more effective in achieving its goals. 
Memphis's priorities 'in order were: basic skills and computer technology, 
wkh some continued support for a project related to the interracial. 
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climate in the schools. It might be well to note at this point that 
Memphis has a black superintendent who has worked very closely with th> 
community in his leadership of the district. 

Conn, in discussing the impact on ESAA districts in South Carolina, 
suggests that these districts were the largest ipsers under Chapter 2. He / 
also notes, however, that the amount of ESAA funds going to these districts 
had -been declining and that some former ESAA districts, such as 
WUliamsburg County and Charleston, were no longer receiving ESAA funds. . 

Rose reports that Denver, the largest loser in Colorado, has as its 
priority the continuation of its ESAA prograns. 

These few examples suggest that the impact of Chapter 2 on ESAA 
districts resists facile generalization. Understanding its true dimensions . 
will require careful further probing. 

Y T , fflffsnraiBs ARE&5 NEEnTMR FTJRTHFR PRCBING 

As we have reviewed and analyzed the draft reports of the nine case 
studies,- it his become evident that a number of areas require closer 
examination. These fall into the following groupings. 

yj „&. Reau i r^pnfcs ffld Procedures 

in all of the states being studied, officials at both state and 
' local levels have expressed concern about the lack of more, specific 
regulation and a fear that a future audit will result in problems for the 
districts. Those with previous experience in receiving federal funds are 
more skeptical than those who have not had them before. While they 
generally applaud the reduced and simplified paperwork, they simply filfl it 
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difficult to accept that this was really intended and will continue. 
Several reports suggest these questions about federal requirements nay have 
contributed to the tendency to make IV-B type purchases in equipnent and. 
materials, as well as to suggest these same categories as the most 
appropriate areas for services to students in private schools. 

Some attention should be* paid to whether or not these fears are 
alleviated and if they are not, what continuing impact they may have on 
state and district programming under Chapter 2. 
. «. "1 

, n p j ^n^ni-ation a nd F.ffe CtS at flfi Level 

The nine case studies of the first year tracked in detail the 
indentation process at the state level during the stage involving 
planning and first round of applications. Several questions arise out of 
that wort. What are the potential longer-tern i^cts of Chapter 2 on the 
organization of the state education agency? Have the block grants teen a 
factor in creative planning at the state as well as the local levels? Have 
they supported priorities and initiatives already identified by the 

agencies? 

Given the questions and controversies that surrounded the allocation 
of the 20% set-aside to the state education agencies in Maine, Nebraska, 
Colorado^ and Washington and .the possibility that a new State advisory 
carcatteeaay challenge it in Texas, continued attention to this is in 
order* 



VI .C. Private Schools and Chapter 2 1 



One of tlhe specific intents a/ the ECIA legislation was that 
services under Chapter 2 would be available to studenj* who attend private, 
schools. Our nine case studies indicate that local (school districts were 
quite exact J thorough in their procedures for notifying private schools 

and working^with them in the 7 application process. Many had procedures for 

this in place under the antecedent programs. j 

' * igbert in his study of Nebraska discussed the constitutional 
problems that resulted in the use of the "by-pass" for providing services 
to private school students. Rose, in examining the private-public 
relationship/in Colorado, raised questions abiut future problems in 
providing private school students with services Under the "empowering" 
process in Colorado for the reallocation of federal funds. InjM^igan, a 
challenge has been filed as to the state constitutionality o^dWsing 
Chapter 2 funded services to private schools. 

At least some districts in all of the states raised the issue, of the 
unreimbursed costs involved in private school notification and consultation 
in planning. Suggestions were made that money for; this be made available 
from the state* portion of Chapter 2 funds and even that the state Wd 
assume "responsibility for the notification of private schools. _ ' 

Most of our -case studies - and in particular Colorado, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington - refer to the students in private schools as 
' -winners" under Chapter 2, since the formula allocation provides in almost 
every instance that more services will be' available to private school 
students under Chapter 2 than had been under the antecedent programs. 
Clearly these issues as well as .questions about the extent and kind of 
services being provided to -private school students require further study. 
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V K n. Aift pfftiftpfc Programs 



* 1 

While each of the nine case studies has tcucheduEon the fate of the . 
antecedent programs other than ESSA, no systematic attention was paid to 
these in the first year's work. There have been general reports that 
except for Title IV.B. activities, many of the antecedent categorical 
prograns have not been funded. Have these been institutionalized and their 
support picked up in other ways or were 'they deemed insufficiently 
i^rtant to the longer-term goals of the district to be continued? 

YT. F- ESAfr restricts 

Given "the restrictions of time and resources, the nine case studies , 
provide a 'fairly detailed examination of the initial impacts of ECIA on 
ESAA districts in the respective states. ESAA funding was an expression of 
a national priority in education not being adequately attended to at the 
state arid local levels. A finer and more detailed analysis of the use. of 
Chapter 2 funds for ESAA purposes, as well as a continued exploration of 
the over-all impact of Chapter 2 on ESAA districts, should be a high 
priority in future Chapter 2 evaluations. \ . 

VT. f- Tnnov ^ j™* creativity undfr Chapter JL 

An on-going examination of the use of Chapter 2 funds in local 
school districts in the nine state/can help determine whether the 
• • increased local control and decreased paperwork result in prograns that may 
be called -creative- or -innovative- and that have the potential to result 
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in inpoveaent in education. Such, an' analysis must Keep in perspective the 
relatively s^all amounts of money available to. the districts through 
Chapter 2. Given, that caveat, some questions suggested by case study 
' findings include; ■ ' 

r. ■ r , . • • ■ 

^ districts «5b little or no prior funding under the 
• antecedent programs. , 

SI? oljSr 2 funding is being used to provide this 
needed flexibility at the local level? 

3 is the lack" of federal regulations always a positive 
3 * facSr to supporting the ^elop^t^f artxve 

prograns? A few local of ficials suggested tois year 
.gnr that they use federal regulations to ^do things 
otherwise not possible .to their districts. 

4 Has the decreased regulation and paperwork^ 
resulted to a significant shift of funds into 
prograns new to the districts in question? 



s flMMBBIES j m> FFPF i FftT i POLICY 

"V^ach of the case study authors has stressed the tentativeness of his 
or her conclusions. Across the case studies, however, certain co^n 
patterns are beginning to emerge. 



1 • Tn neneral the process of implementation seems to have 
1 ' loTSw*!?. This may be £e to part to small 

. l^^oFiney at stake and the sense expressed by 

w!S otheTfSral prograns over the years may also 
- have played a role to this. 

2 The large number of winning districts seem to be small 
^ a^d rural districts and those which in prior years 
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have not had funding under .^competittve antecedent _ 
• . o . prograns. The distributive nature of Chapter fr-wtes that 
inevitable. ^ • \jy . 

3 Districts which lost funds under Chapter 2 tended to N, 
3 * £ S Sose wither large amounts of ESAA rnoney or those 
with the capacity and entrepreneurial spirit who sought 
out additional funds, whatever their source. y (Some 
districts fall into both categories) . 

4. There, is some evidence (Washington and Tennessee) that 

Chapter 2 has supported already planned creative 
. ^Structuring and ref ociising of capabilities in the 
1 state education agency. In the otfcer states the current 
- information seems to indicate a support of the status quo, 
although needed changes may already have occurred. 

5 There is also some evidence of-'use of Chapter 2 f unds to 
™r?iong-term goals of the local school' districts 
which might otherwise have gone unfunded at the present 
't4me. 

.6, There are indications in Tennessee and in specific 
examples in Michigan that Chapter 2 funds in . B»A 
districts may be providing more flexibility to direct 
chanqe in those districts- in ways perceived by the •# 
d£teic£ to be potentially more effective in promoting 
desegregation than the prior ESAA activities were. . 

7 There is some evidence to indicate that private school 
mrticipaSon in Chapter 2 is high, although evidence 
* about private schools is still incomplete. J 

After we have had the opportunity to track the states through a ' 
second year of Chapter 2 activity, we expect to describe both common trends 
and particular problems in more "detail. 

National concerns and tensions are reflected in the states' 
responses to the progran, and these, as one would expect, differ from state 
to state according to the particular program or issue af stake. Will 
Michigan, .Texas, and Washington continue to , try to mitigate the' negative 
impact of Chapter 2 on ESAA districts through the formula or special state 
set-asides? Will the significant shift of funds for services from the 
public to the private sector go unchallenged by legislative and judicial 
processes? Are the effects - present and potential - of ECIA on 



intergovernmental relations really well understood, especially as these 
relate-tf state and local relations and to relations within state 
gond-^'tfewn the executive and legislative powers pt between the. 
executive and elected ..state school officials. Tensions and problem in 
these areas have been noted earlier in the cases of Washington^ 



/ 



Colorado. 

' ' while there were a number of indications in the different case 
.studies that *apter 2 might be contributing to sore 'innovative programing 
at the local level, there seems- also to be evidence, at least in this first 
phase, that the opposite may be true. Kearney reports' "there was little- 
evidence to suggest that these dollars were being used in any creative or 
innovative way." (p. 168) Rose declares about Colorado that "!t is too 
early to tell whether the -ECU program stimulated innovative program 
aeveloprents' at the local Wl." ,(p. .62). This sentiment was shared by all 
of the case .study researchers. 

The case studies also provide some' insights ; into the local planning 
process. Oohn reports of South Carolir, that local choices about, spending 
Chapter 2. TO ney were nede through processes that range . frcm the decisions 
of a single official to the involvement of the broader cc-unity, including 
p.rent-teacher groups. Kuriloff provide, dotation on the involved 
of the cecity in educate! plana' , for Chapter 2 at the local level 
' in Pennsylvania, noting also chat the nschanisos for such involvement were 

already, in place 'prior to ECIA. 

These are sooe maj6r topics, to be continued through further study. 
Other patterns may emerge as the progran continues to develop. 
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VTTTt ap^ndix 

\J' • < ■ 

ANTECEDENT PROGRAMS CONSOLIDATED 
INTO CHAPTER 2, ECIA BLOCK GRANT 

1. . instructional Materials and School Libr ary Resources 
(Elementary and secondary Education Act (ESEA) 
Title IV Part B) - 

2. improvement in Local Education Practices 
(ESEA Title IV Part C) 

3. Guidance , Counseling, and Testing 
(ESEA Title IV Part D) 

4. Strengthening State Educational Agency Management 
(ESEA Title V Part -B) 

5. Emergency School Aid Act * 
(ESEA Title IV Sections 601-617) 

6. • Pre-College Teacher Development Center 

(National Science Foundation Act of 1950) 

• ■ (r 

? * ^gSr EduStion Act of 1965 (HEA) Title V Part A) • 

8. ' Teacher Centers 

(HEA Title V- Part B Section 532) 

• , < 

9. Metric Education ' 
(ESEA Title III Part B) 

10. Arts in Education 
(ESEA Title III Part C) 

11. Preschool Partnership Prograns 
(ESEA Title III Part D) 



12. Cdnsum?r Education 
(ES3A Title III Part E) 

13. Youth Employment 
(ESFA Title III' Part F) 

14. Law-Related Education 
(ESEA Title III Part G) 

15. Environmental Education 
(ESEA Title III Part Uf 

16. Health Education 
(ESEA Title III Part I) 



17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21.' 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

.28. 

29, 



Correction Education \ 
(ESEA Title III Part J)\ 

Dissemination of Information' 
(ESEA Title III Part K) 

Biomedical Sciences 
(ESEA Title III Part L) 

Population Education 
(ESEA*Title III Part M) 

International Understanding 
(ESEA Title III Part N) 

Conpunity Schools • 
(ESEA Tit\e VIII) 

Gifted and Talented 
. (ESEA Title IX Part A) x 

Educational Proficiency Standards 
(ESEA Title IX Part B) 



\ 



Safe schools 
(ESEA Title IX Part D) 

, Ethnic Heritage Studies - 
(ESEA Title IX Part E) 

Career Education 
(Career Incentive Act) 

Desegregation draining and Advisory Services 
(Civil Rights Act of 1964 Title IV Section 405) 

Follow-Through Act 
(on a phased basis) 
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